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« He that observeth the wind shall not sow, ald he that.regardeth the clouds shall not reap.””——Ecclesiastes. 
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‘ BIOGRAPHICAL. 
NATHANIEL GREENE. 

In the revolutionary war, the man univer- 
sally acknowledged as next to Washington, if 
not his equal, was General Narwanre; 
Greene: Of the private character of that 
| gllistinguished officer, we copy the following} 
~ | @elineation: from his life, written by Charles 
be Caldwell, M. D. ef the university of Penn- 
7 sylvania. 
| Without pretending to give a perfect de- 
lineation of the private character of Greene, 
who was personally unknown to us, we hope 





"Phe aceptable to those, who delight to dwell on; 
@, his merits as an officer. 


FP ettength. Sound; penetrating and capacious, 

‘rather than brilliant, judgment and sagacity 

/B were its predominant features. He possess-} 

‘$e4,in a high degree, the capacity to profit by 

observation andexperience, and placed much 

Meliance on thatsour€e. Without this qual:-} 

Mication, no mind can be practically great ; no 

individual wise. : 

- Inhis perceptions he was quick and clear.} 
ady in. his. combinations, forcible in his rea- 
¢nings, and prompt in his decisions. 

aig scenes with human nature, de- 
trom ..hi aud. an intercourse with 

Was extensive and profound ; and, in his 
apprehensions of the tendency of principles 
m0 Man Committed fewer mistakes. Hence, 
imimber of schemes of action submitted 
tGhis Examination, or rising in his own mind, 

Oe ve hada peculiar facility in distinguishing that} 

9% Which best.suited imvhis present condition.— 
| As if guided y the lights of intuition itself, it 


hat when left to consult his 


4 


nel t he -ever, during his military 


is selection. 


jjothers were doubting to employ in action, the 


However ex-|} 


of the most fruitful sources of his ability as a 
commander. 4d enabled himto decide, while; 


time which they consumed in deliberating. 
For the zeal ahd sedulity. with which he 
pursued knowledge, at every period of his life,} 
he had no equal, among officers of rank, in the 
American army. _ His portable library was 
well chosen and rich; and on occasions of 
the utmost perplexity and danger, when the 
probability of a night attack forbade him to 
undress himself, and in the midst of his great- 


battle, he never retired to rest, until he had 
spent an hour or two in reading. 

Of historians, Hume was his favourite ; of 
metaphysicians, Locke ; of poets Shakspeare 
and Milton ; of the ancient classics, Horace. 
The latter work he carried constantly in his 
pocket, and read it familiarly, partly for his 
amusement, and, in part, that he might 
retain his knowledge ef the Latin tongue :— 
For, although deprived of the advantages of 
an early and liberal education, his classical; 
attainments had become, by his own indastry, 
in the midst of active engagements and the 
toils of-war, highly respectable.. This infor- 
mation is derived from ene of the first scho-, 
lars ofour country, who communicates it on 
ihe ground of useful knowledge. 

He possessed uncommon cquability of tem- 
per, and, on most occasions, was a perfect 
mode! of self-command. . Yet he was no less 
remarkable for the high-foned sensib:lity and 
ardour of his mind.~ He was also capable of 
great abstraction. Hence, when preparing 
for action, or engaged in battle, so strong was 
his excitement, as te render him insensible to 
every thing but hisd@utyasa commander. Ail 
personal considerations being merged in the 
desire of yietory and the leve of glory,- he 
seemed unconscious of the danger to which 


i 


jin his private transactions, intentionally -vio™ 
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On the score of morality, he was unim- 








traordinary, or € 


ment May appear, it is believed to be true.— 


i these occasions, although deeply thought-}} 


aul; yet so rapid were the movements of his 
ey Mind, that the result seemed an act of percep- 
7%, rather than deliberation. This was one 


ven extravagant, this state-} 


achable. Roman virtue, in the best days o 
Tepublic, was never more unsullied and in- 
exible than his. Ofhim it was as true as o 
the elder Pitt, that “ modern corruption had 
not touched him.” Leer a ure 
Conscientiously devoted to daty, he never, 


lated punctuality, much less integrity. 7 
public functionary, his honesty was une 


Iitioned, except in the aflair of Banks ; “@md,= 


there, like sterling metal, it. was brightened ” 
by the ordeal through which it passed. Se 
sound and impenetrable was his whole. moral 
character, that all imputations directed against 
it, either fell harmless at his feet, or recoiled 
on those, from whom they proceeded. 
For the bubble popularity, inflated by the 
breath of the multitude, his: contempt was 


jest fatigues, not excepting the evening after aldeep. Nor had he any respect for'those who 


covetit. The courtier and the sycophant, he 
held to be weak, or hypocritical and. dishon- 
est. With no timre-serving disposition, or ac- 
commodating flexibility of character himself, 
but acting steadilyon established principles, 
he considered as dangerous and unworthy to 
be trusted, all who were governed by diflerept — 

motives. He has been heard to declare, + 

he would as soon confide his personal safety ~ 
toa vessel at sea, driven by variable winds, 
without a steersman, as the management of 
his own, or anyof the concerns of his country, |’ 


|to the direction of an individual, who did noe. 


adhere to recognized principles as the guide 
of his actions. ¢ he 

Resolution of purpose he regarded as the 
rampart of virtue ;. and the want of- it, asa 
breach, threugh which, sooner or later, vice 
must enter. ‘To waver, therefore, when de- 
termination was required, was to forfeit at 
once his confidence and esteem. 

Notwithstanding his rigid devotion te busi- 
ness, his disposition was social, he was fond of © 
rational amusement, and, during his hours of 
relaxation from severer duties, took great de- 
light in mingling with his friends. 

In conversation he was fluent and instruc-_ 
tive, always lively, and sometimes 





-playful.— 
‘Fo wit he made no pretensions. His wers — 
of sarcasm were terrible. But he nah by ; 
wanton indulgence of them, gave p : 


fer aay sme modest or the well-bred.— — 
wasthe forwardand presuming that wege | ; 
doomed to feel him ; and he frequently pun- 
ished the rude and impertinent, by the most 
— retorts. 7 : 
hen conversing with 


a 
tic 


men of enlightened 











































































* : Ace No this trait he is believed to have been in- 
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minds, his faveurite topi¢s were political 





esonomy, and the principles of government.} 


Cn these subjécts, his views, which wer al- 
ways liberal, had, by reading and reflé€tion, 
been rendered profound. It was the opiaion 
of his friends, that he was preparing himself 
fora reeommencement of his public career; 
in a Civil capacity. © Were this cue case, and 
had his life been prolonged until the organi- 
zation of the federal government, his station 
would hate been high. Wrshington would 
certainly have invited him to his cabinet. 

Notwitstanding his firmness and decision, 
in most things, his disposition was eminently 
mild and humane. These amiable qualities 
threw into his public charactera degree of 
softness that was peculiarly attractive.-— 
Hence, as a commanding officer, he never 
acted with unnecessary harshness, nor in- 
flicted punishment, unless where the good of 
his country required it. 







ited for the preservation of life; during his 
The tories, apprised of 
from experiencing its effects, were induced to 
spare him, when within reach of their rifles ; 
some of them, perhaps, from motives of grati- 
tude ; but most of them, from an apprehen- 
sion, that in case of his death, he might be 
succeeded by acommander, who would visit 
their disaffection with greater severities.— 
Such, at least, is the belief, which he himself 
is known to have entertained. ) 

In the technical ‘signification of the term, 
he was no writer. Yet few men knew better 
the power of words. Hence, ‘in his private 
and official letters, his language is well select- 
ed, and his style, disincumbered of every 
thing ornamental or rédundant, remarkable 
for its condensity, perspicuity and strength.— 
fis communications descriptive of the battles 
he fought, are masterly’ specimens of that 
kind of writing. The enemy themselves ad- 
mired and applauded them. Delighted with 
their ‘simplicity and picturesque character, 
some of the British officers were heard to de- 
clare, that “ no man in either army, except 

neral Greene, knew how to describe a bat- 
tle.”? Certainly no mandescribed one so well. 
His letters, on these topics, are rather pictures 
than accounts of the actions represented. 


As agentleman anda neighbour, 


steady. 
Although he 


courteous, kind and obliging. 


did not, during his short residence in Georgia,} 


mingle much in society, yet, strangers and 


visitors were welcomed to his dwelling, with] 


cee he ee ee - 





the open and generous hospitality of the} 


south. 

In his' diet he was always temperate ; at 
times abstemious. Careful of his health, he 
often, with a view to the preservation of it, 
‘abstamedy for a day or two, from animal food. 
Thiscourse he judiciously preferred to the 
frequent employment of medicinal potions, a 
‘practice too. commonly parsued in warm, cli- 
. In his domestic 
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liarly atiectionate’ and indulgent, as ; far 
asindalgence can be accounted a virtuc. The 
education of his children, embracing moral and 
religious, as well as Jiterary instruction, con- 
stituted an object of his anxious regard.— 
Yo make amends for the defects! of public 
schools, which were, at that period, few and 
faulty, in the southern states, he employed a 
private tutor, who resided in his family. 

In managing the concerns of his estate, he 
combined strict method, with liberal econo- 
my. : 

"His appearance, although dignified, was not 
sufficiently imposing to be very forcibly ex- 
pressive ofhis character. He had the aspect) 
of a general officer ; but it was that of an in- 
trepid, rather than axgreat one. : 

His stature, which was nearly six feet, 
did not, to the eye, seem to rise above the 
middle standard, on account of the round-| 
ness and breadth of his shoulders, and a for- | 
ward inclination of his neck and head.—— 
His frame was powerful, but defective in 
symmetry. .. As he advanced in years, he 
became somewhat corpulent, which injur- 
ed stifl further the proportions of his per- 
son : in consequence of an injury received in 
his youth he was slightly affected with lame- 
ness ; not, however, in a'degree suflicient to 
impair materially his activity of body. An 
excellent horseman, he mounted with ease, 
and rode with elegance. Nor were there} 
many that could surpass him in exercises on 
foot ; and although somewhat weakened in 
his general health, by exposureand intense ap- 
plication to duty, he vied with the hardiest in 
toiland fatigue. 

His head exceeded the middle size, and was 
finely moulded. His features were bold, and 
visage comely, but bore no marked resem- 
blance to either the Greek or the Roman mo- 
del. © His countenance was expressive of the 
mildness and benignity of the philanthropist, 
rather-than the stern purposes of the warrior. 
His hair was light, and his complexion, fair 
and ruddy in youth, becamedeeply embrown- 
ed by the southern climate. His forehead 
was lofty and expanded, but his eye was by far 
the finest of his features. It was large and 
full, though not very prominent, capable of 





under high excitement, seemed to swim in li- 
quid fire. On these occasions, his whole 
countenance was peculiarly irradiated by the} 
workings of his intellect. | 








ANIMALS. 
ON THE FORM OF ANIMALS, | 








BY HENRY CLINE, ESQ. SURGEON, 





imatles. 


jury ifit had not been "counteracted by the 


jand use of internal parts. 


| ed. 


— ——. 
recting the practice. There is one point pap 
ticularly, respecting which the opinions of 
breeders have much varied, which is, whether 
crossing the breed be essential to improve. 





ment. 
It is the intention of this communication {g 
ascertaimin what instances crossing. is proper 
and in what prejudicial; and the Principles 
upon which the propriety of it depends. 

It has been generally supposed that the 
breed of animals is improved by the largest 

This opinion has done-very conside. 

rable mischief, and would have done more jp. 


desire of selecting animals of the best form 
and proportions, which are rarely to be met 
with in those of the largest size. 

Experience has proved that crossing has 
only succeeded in an eminent degree, in those 
instances in which the femalés weré larger 
than in the usual proportion of females tg 
males; and that it has generally failed when 
the males were disproportionally large. ! 

The external form of domestic animals hag 
been much studied, and the proportions are 
well ascertained. But the external form js 
an indication only of internal structure. ~ The 
principles of improving it must therefore he’ 
founded on the knowledge ‘of the structure! 





The lungs are of the first importance. ]f 
is On their size and soundness that the health 
of an animal principally depends. ~ The pow. | 
er of converting food into nourishment, is in’ 
proportion to,their size. An animal with 
large lungs, is capable of converting a given 
quantity of food into more nourishment. than 
one with smaller lungs, and therefore hasa 
greater aptitude to fatten. 7 


The Chest. 


The external indieation of the size of the ® 
lungs is the form and size of the chest ; the 
form of which should have the figure of a cong, 
having its apex situated betweenthe shoulden, § 
and its base towards the Yoins. ae 


The capacity of the chest depends uponils 


}form more than on the extent of its cireumie § 


rence; for where the girth is equal in two ame 
mals, one may have larger lungsthan the 
other. A deepchest, therefore,.is not cape § 


| | | unusual motion, its colour a deep blue, and{éjous unless it is proportionally broad. 
- Im friendship, he was warm, sincere, and ; 


The Pelvis... ve | 
The pelvis ithe edvity formed by the june 
tion of the hauneh bones with the bones of hey 
rump. It is essential that this cavity show 
be large in the female, that she may 
bled to bring forth her young with less difk§ 
culty. When this cavity igsmall the life of 
the mother and of her diiiping is endanger 
The size of the pelvis as chiefly te 
by the width of the hips, and'the 













From the publications of the Board o Agricul-| 
ture, Engignd, Vol. mm r inde 
The form of domestic animals has been 
greatly improved by selecting with much care, 
the best formed for breeding—but the theo- 
ry of improvement has not been so well un- 


twist, which is the space between 
_ The breadth of the loins is always in pr 
portion to that of the chest andpelvis. —* 
The Head. ES 

The head should be small, by which 
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and exemplary. As a parent he was pecu-|jderstood, that rules could he laid down for di-!birth is facilitated. Its smallness affords othel] 
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advantages, and generally indicates that the||/the better practice—e écially, for those rae Ricumonp, Ky. Nov. 22, 1822.: 
animal is of a good breed. weil acquainted with the principles on which} EDITOR OF FARMERS’ CHRONICEB. 


Horns are useless to domestic animals, It 
is not difficult to breed animals without them. 
The breeders of horned cattle and horned 
sheep, sustain a loss more extensive than they 
may conceive ; foritis not the horns alone, 
but also much more bone in the ‘skulls of 
such animals to support their horns ; besides 
there is an additional quantity of ligament and 
muscle in the neck, which is-of small value. 
The skull of a ram with ‘his horns, weigh- 
ed five times more than another skull which 
was horniess. Beth these skulls were 
taken from sheep of the same age, each four 
years old. The great difference in weight, 
depended chiefly on the norns ; for the lower 
jaws were nearly equal, one weighing seven 
ounces, and the other six ounces and three 
uarters ; which proves that the natural size 
of the head was nearly the same in both, inde- 


“nega of the horns and the thickness of the 


ne which supports them. 

In a horned animal, the skull is extremely 
thick. Ina-shornless animal it is much thin- 
ner; especially in that part where the horns 
usually grow. 

To those who have not reflected on the 


subject, it may appear of little consequence 


whether sheep and cattle have horns—but on 


"avery .moderate calculation it will be found, 


that the loss in farming stock, and also in the 
dimunition of animal food, is very considera- 
ble, from the production of horns and their 
appendages. A mode of breeding which 
would prevent the production of these, would 


afford a considerable pro: in an increase of 


meat and wool, and other valuable parts. 

The length ofthe neck should be propor- 
tioned*to the height of the animal, that it may 
collect its food with ease. 

The Muscles. 

The muscles and tendons, which are their 
appendages, should be large ; by which an 
animal is enabled to travel with great facili- 


The Bones. 

The strength of an animal does not depend 
upon the size of the bones, but on that of the 
Many animals with large bones 
are weak, their muscles being small. Ani- 
mais that were imperfectly nourished . during 
growth, have their bones disproportionately 
large. If suchdeficiency of nourishment ori- 


| ginated from a Constitutional defect, which is 
| the most frequent. cause, they remain weak 
q during life. 
-4% «©ly indicate an imperfection in the organs of 


Large bones, therefore, general- 


nutrition. si 
On, the improvement of Form. 
To obtain the most approved form, two 


| modes of rec digg Dave been practised—one, 





f individuals of the same 
The other 
‘males and females from different 
Varieties of the same species; which is called 
ssing the breed. ' 

Vben a particular variety approaches per- 


by the selec 


mi] fection ia form, breeding in-and-in may be 


improvement depends. 

When the male is much larger than. the fe- 
male, the offspring is generally of an imper- 
Hfect form. If the female be proportionally 

larger, the offspring is of an improved form. 
For instance, if a well formed large ram be 
put to ewes proportionally smaller, the lambs 
will not be so well shaped as their parents ; 
but if a smallram be put to larger ewes, the 
lambs will be of an improved form. 

The proper method of improving the form 
of animals, consists in selecting a well formed 
female, proportionally larger than the male. 
The improvement depends on this principle, 
that the power‘of the female to supply her off- 
spring with nourishment, is in proportion to 
her size, and to the power of nourishing her- 
self from the excellence of her constitution. 

The size of the foetus is generally in pro- 
portion to that of the male parent ; and there- 
fore when the female parent is disproportion- 
ately small, the quantity of nourishment is de- 
ficient, and her offspring has all the dispro- 
portions ofastarveling. But when the female, 
from her size and good constitution, 1s more 
than adequate to the nourishment of a feetus 
of a smaller male than herself, the growth 
must be proportionately greater. The larger 
female has alsoa greater quantity of milk, and 
her offspring is more abundantly supplied with 
nourishment after birth. 

To produce the most perfect formed animal, 

abundant nourishment is necessary from the 
earliest period of its existence, until its growth 
is complete. 
It has been observed, in the beginning of 
this paper, that the power to prepare the 
greatest quantity of nourishment, from a given 
quantity of food, depends principally upon the 
magnitude of the lungs, to-which the organs 
of digestion are subservient. 

To obtain animals with large lungs, crossing 
is the mest expeditious method ; because well 
formed females may be selected from a varie- 
ty of.a large size, to be put to a well formed 
male of a'variety that is rather smaller. 

By such a method of crossing, the lungs and 
heart become proportionately larger, in con- 
sequence o/a peculiarity in the circulation of 
the foetus, which causes a larger proportion of 
the blood, under such circumstances, to. be 
distributed to the lings than te the other parts 
of the body ; and as the shape and size of the 
chest, depend upon that of the lungs, hence 
arises the remarkably large chest, which is 
produced by crossing with females that -are 
larger than the males. 

The practice accerding to this principle of 


improvement, however, ought to be limited ;}} 


for .1t may be carried to such an extent, that 
the bulk of the body might be so dispro- 


————— 
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mary practice. 


Cumberland Ford, Nov. 14, 1822. 

Sin—Atthis time there have passed this 
place 45,421 Live Hogs for market—say they 
are worth $7 each, which in my opinion is a 
moderate calculation, amounts to $317,947. 
—5,446 Horses and Mules, at an average of 
$80 each, makes $435,680.—Only 236 stall- 
fed steers, as yet, say worth $40 each, makes 
$9,440. Two or three thousand Hogs, | 
hear, are on the road to be added to the 
above list; which when arrived; you shall 
have the correct amount at the ‘year’s end.— 


If only 2,000 come, they will add to the  ~ 


amount $14,000 more, making mall, (at the 
lowest calculation of mince’ $777,067 in good 
money.| trust the time* very distanit,when 
Kentucky will restore © .. edit, and there 
will be no. more’relief me. < prayed for, 
nor stop laws passed; whi ave so h 
disgraced one of the most prv!ac: and tich 
states in the Union, whose sons are bold.and 
enterprising beyond any, | believe, in_ the. 
world. Fe 
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~ MECHANICS AND MACHINERY. | 
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THE ROLLER : 


ITS USE AND IMPORTANCE. 








1Mr. Skinner, 


Looking accidentally into the Encyclope- 

dia Britanica, at the article of Agricuiture, I 

found the annexed passage, which you may 

think deserves to be inserted in your paper, 

as I do myself, because we suffer in this part 

of the country, from frequent: droughths, and 

the-relief alluded to in this article is not gene 

rally known, though certainly no recentinyen- . 
tion-or discovery.* e . 
Your obedientserv’t. | 


THOMAS W. GRIFFITH. 


The roller isan instrument of capital use 
in husbandry, though scarcely known in ordi- 





renders a loose soil more compact and solid ; 
which encourages the growth of plants, by 
making the earth clap close to every part of 
every root. Nor need we be afraid of ren- 
dering the soil too compact ; for no roller that 
can be drawn by two or four horses will have 
that effect. 
IN THE MOISTURE, AND HINDERS DROUGHTH 
Tro penetrate. ‘This effect is of great mo- 
ment. Inadry season it may make the differ- 


lerice ofa good crop, or no crop, especially 
where the soil is light.”—American. Larmer. » 





* Allow me to take this opportunity to Te- 
commend to all road makers, the use of an in- 
strument of the kind alluded to, that is, a rol- 











portioned to the size of the limbs as to prevent 

the animal from moving with sufficient facility. 
In animals, where activity is required, this 

practice should not be extended so far as i 








—American Farmer. 







those which are required for the food of man. 


ler, to press down the materials 
making roads, before the same is travel 
practice which was sutcessfally’ adop 






ad, on 


a “suggestion, by the President ‘anc - mana- 


ers of the Turnpike from Baltimore tow 
ork in Pennsylvania, some years ago. 





“In the first place rolling , 70” 


In the next place ROLLING KEEPS ~~ - 
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AGRICULTURE: 


Selections, by the Editor of the Plough Boy, 
from the Domestic Encyclopedia. 


No. I. 
(CONTINUED.) 


« England undoubtedly stands at the head 
ofall practical agriculture. ‘The improve- 
ments there in this science for the last half 
century—those we mean that have stood the 
test of practical*and scientific investigation, 
are the following : 

“ist. The’system of farm-yard manure, 
wherein every decomposable matter, animal 
* and vegetable, is stored to be used on the 
fields in-regular succession. 

‘¢ 2d... Phe modern practice of using all ma- 
nures as recently os possible. Formerly they 
were heaped up and turned over at vari- 
vious times for a twelvemonth till the whole 
mass could be cut out like butter. It 1s now 
well understood that plants are nourished by 
the gases and juices formed during the gradu- 
al decomposition of the manure, all of which 
are lost.in the old plan. 

“ 3dv The. praciice of farm-yard feeding, 
and shecp-folding connected with the turnip 
husbandry. 

“4th. Inthe substitution of fallow crops for 
fallows, connected with the horse-hoeing hus- 
bandry.. ‘It is true, that fields are sometimes 
so foul with weeds that a fallow is necessary. 
fn England, when a farmer is compelled to 
fallow a field, he lets. the weeds grow into 
‘blossom and then turns them down: in A- 
merica a fallow means a field where the pro- 
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ee 


stead of grain. 

“ 5th. Inthe more spirited husbandry of 
_iurnips and potatoes for feeding cattle : and 
of carrots.in sandy Jands. A farmer in Lan- 
cashire will have no scruple in manuring fora 
potatoe crop at the rate of ten pounds sterl- 
ing per acre. Ploughing vp the potatoes, 
and then one ploughing fora wheat crop. iny 
sures_a profit. ” 

“6th. In never permitting two grain crops 
to succeed each other. A fallow-crop (that 
is,a horse-hoed crop) or a grass.crop, always 
intervenes. 

“7th. Inselecting for pastures and mea- 
dows, those nutritive grasses that do not de- 

‘stroy. each other, and that spring up at the 

- game season. Curtis has done a great deal 

 ¢owards this ; but his directions will not ex- 
actly answer for this climate: the principle 

- will. 3 ‘ 

_ . “8th. Fn. the great attention paid to agri- 
cultural: machinery : to. threshing-mills—to 
chaff-cutters—to. drills and drill ploughs—to 
sc ific Sy &e.. &e.. 
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duce.is a crop of weeds running to seed, in-} 


plantsof the most obvious profit. Madder, 
weld, poppies for oil, lavender, mint, &c. for 
essential oils. All these have been tried (even 
in Pennsylvania) withso much success. on a 
small scale, that they well deserve trial on a 
‘larger. 

“In this review, we have followed the ex- 
ample of the pamphlet under revision; we 
have preached a long sermon with little re- 
gard io the text, as a practice not uncommon. 
General Humphreys hag adopted for his mot- 
to, “ from grave to gay, from lively to severe,”’ 
which uo doubt is intimately eonnecied with 
the subject of agriculture.—C.”’ 

The following tract on agriculture is also 
by Mr. Cooper, the present editor of this En- 
cyclopedia. , 

“ Agriculture is the art ofselecting and rais- 
ing to the best advantage, those vegetable 
substances that serve for the use of man. 

‘Jt is not my intention to enter at large in- 
to the extensive theory of this first of arts, or 
to give a detailed account of practices adopi- 
ed or recommended by the numerous. writers 
on this prolifiesubject ; but a few general ob- 
servations, hitherto seldom mentioned in the 
connexion now presented to the reader, may 
furnish more aceurate ideas than commonly 
prevail. 

“The theory of agriculture related to Ist. 
the properties of the plant itself. 2d. of the 
climate and soil in which it is placed. 3d. 
The mode of accelerating its growth and in- 
creasing its size. 

** Writers on agriculture, ignorant for the 
most part, of the physiology of animals as well 
as vegetables, have usually considered and 
treated of plants as inanimate beings: they 
are not so. 

“ Every plant is the production of an organ- 
ised seed, endued with the property of vegeta- 
ble life, and of being acted upon. by appropri- 
ate stimuli. This vegetable life is originally 
excited and subsequently continued by the 
application of what may be called natural sti- 
muli, much in the same manner as in animals. 
Thus the pollen of the poantal received by the 
chive, and thence propagated to the seed ves- 
sel, impregnates the seed, and excites the ac- 
tion of the living fibre, which afterwards pro- 
ceeds according to the laws of organization 
}peculiar to each plant. 
tinually renewed by the application of vegeta- 
ble food by means of which the germ is dilat- 
ed till the plant arrives at its full. growth.— 
All this is perfectly analogous to the impregna- 
tion of the animal germ in the ovarium, and 
its. subsequent growth to full age and size. 

“ In animals, the muscular fibres have the 
property of contracting on being irritated.— 
Irritabiiiy, as it is-called. So have vegetable 
fibres.. ‘The sensitive plant, the hedasyrum, 
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. saad In England they understand the: use 





of lime, and the mixing of'sand with clay, and 

c ~ @lay with sand, &c, better than wede. Their 
elimate:admits.of the stimulating manure: : 
ae lly : it is too moist. 





In this country we omit to cultivate 
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of||syrum, are: irritable, like a separated muscle. 





the dionza muscipula. of Carelina, the pheno- 
mena of plants. growing in a dark place and 
turning to the light, are proofs of this, if not 
of voluntarity. The separated twigs of heda- 


r.. Howard has lately diseovered the same 


; : oy 
|for instance, except oxygenated and carbonat-_ 


This action is coa-|}, 
jamimals may. be excited too much, and indi- © 


























































alcohol. (Trans. Linn. Society of London.) | 

** Animals have feeling, perception, or seng;. 
bility, and the power of voluntary motion,— 
So have plants. 7 
“The facts adduced by Percival, Smith 
and Darwin, and the whole class of phenome. 
na relating to their search of food, and the 
propagation of their species, seems to put this 
beyond reasonable doubt. ‘To which may be 
added the habits and customs of the - parasite 
plants. . 

‘* Animals, though perfect in all their’parts 

may be stinted in their growth by too small g 
quantity of food, and by other means; and 
this dimunition will affect the size of their off. 
spring. The case is precisely the same «with, 
plants. By plenty of-food and favourable §- 
tuations, animals may be increased in size. 
So may vegetables. By breeding from select. 
ed couples of a large size, the size of the anj- 
mal offspring is increased. _Hereon was found. 
ed the successful practice of the greatest eat. 
jtle breeder in England, Mr. Bakewell of 
Dischley ; and the same set of experiments 
has heen repeated with equal suceess on plants 
by Mr. Coopor of New Jersey. Mr. Bake. 
well increased the flesh on particularbones of _ 
his cattle, and propagated this. propensity.— 
Mr. Cooper has in lke manner’ propagated 
not merely increase of size; but increase of 
size in particular parts of the plant, and _ pro. 
pensities to earlicr vegetation. 

“In animals, appetite may be provoked, 
and digestion assisied, by the artficial stimuli, | 
of what physicians call Condiments, salt, pep. 
per, wine, acids, bitters, &c.. Such also is the — 
property of vegetaLtes. ‘Their hands, mouth, 
and stomach, are in the soil ; and by the ap- 
plication of artificial stimuli,such as lime, com- 
mon salt, alkalies, plaister of Paris, &c. their 
roots may be excited to want, to seck, to take’ 
in, and to digest more nutriment than they 
would otherwise use. 

‘*¢ Animals may be surfeited with too muck | 
jnourishment. Soa plant will die if set in a 9 
mere dung heap. Animals may be poisoned, J 
So may plants. Every metalic combination — 









ed iron, and calx of manganese (and lead ?) in 9 
ay quantities, being poisons to the vegeta~ — 

e. 2 ; | 
* By the artificial stimuli of condiments, } 
rect debility will ensue. So isit-with plants. 7. 
In like manner, excess of thesé artificial stimu-~ _ 
li will take away their beneficial effects, as a 9 
half a pint of wine may assist when a bottle % 
will injure digestion. ‘Chus, from the experi~ 9 
ments of Sir John Pringle, and Dr. Watson, | 
(Bishop of Landaff) it appears «that a small, 7 
quantity of common salt is a septic to the ani- 
mal fibre,-and a manure to” ‘vegetables, while | . 
a large quantity is. the domestic antisceptic of — 
cookery, and destroys vegetation altogether. ] 
So-in the experiments of Judge Peters, two — 
bushels of gypsum will produce a luxuriant #- 
crop:;. 5.or 8 will prevent it.. 
“In. animals, when parts. of muscular or 
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roperty in. the pollen, on the application. of 


Hotker fibres, are weak, diseased and dying, ar~ : 7 
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‘soda, volatile alkali. 
- found in borrageé, in nettles, &c. and oxalates 
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7 tificial iinet can be mailto to excite an ac- 


tion in the living and healthy parts, by which 
the dead are separated and sloughed off. So 

in plants, the artificial stimulus of those sub- 
stances which are not manures in the sense 
of affording nourishment to the plants, but on- 
ly as exciting a stronger and more healthy ac- 


ion in the living fibre, will kill the weak andl} — 


diseased roots, while they invigorate the more 
healthy. ‘This is the modeof action (in pert) 
of lime, gypsum, salt, &e. usually classed 
among manures, but which donot enter into 
the composition of the plant itself. 

« Animals are resolveable into gases, 
and phosporic acid. There is no peculiar 
animalon earth. The phenomena of marine 
animals, the experiments of Vaugqnelin on the 
production of lime in the hen, and some other 
facts, make it probable, that the lime of the 
bones, as well as their phosphoric acid, is the 
product of animahisation. 

“ Vegetables are resolveable into gases and 
fixed alkali, by fire ; by putrefaction, their al- 
kali is either decomposed, or escapes ; for no 
fixca alkali is found on the incineration of ve- 
getables which have undergone completely, 
the putrefactive process. Both vegetables 
and animals contain in their fluids accidental- 
ly, unéssentia!l quantities of iron, manganese, 
and neutral salts. ‘Thus the blood contains 


- irony albumen, mucilage, the serum, urine, 


uric, and phosphoric acids, with bases of lime, 
So in plants, nitre is 


insome. Hence it appears, that the essen- 
tially componcnt parts of animals and vegeta- 
bles consist chiefly of two or three gases. 
“ Acain. Animal fibres @fre made from 
lants. So true is the scripture exclamation 
that all flesh is grass! An ox and a sheep are 
made up of vegetables, and so are we who 
devour them. Nothing is nourishment to an 
animal but what was originally a vegetable. 
In like manner, nothing is nourishment to a 
vegetable, but what enters into the perma- 
nent composition of a vegetable. We find 
large plants growin pure sand (Vanhelmont,) 
in sand and clay,in common clay, in. limestone, 
in limestone and sand, limestone and clay, and 
im all the combinations of these common 
earths, nay even in sulphur, ifShot, in pound- 
ed glass, but we do not find that these earths, 


- or either of them, are any permanent and es- 
- Sential parts.of the composition of a plant any 
’ more than of an animal. 


In a human body 
of 200/+. weight, we may fin] about the fourth 
or fifth of an oz. of common salt, and we may 
perhaps findin clover the same proportion of 
gypsum, but these are-accidental parts of the 
composition. 

“ot (To be continued.) 
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The principal work in your garden is done. 
if yon have faithfully attended'to my previous 


lime 


directions, you may now with a 
tional care, feast upon its bounties. 
plants are all advancing with great rapidity, 


—destroy the superfluous ones in due season; 
better have too few than too many plants. 


Sweet Corn 


Should now be dressed for the last time.— 

‘The stalks should be set upright, the suckers 

pearelully twisted off, and the hill raised and 
finished with the large hoe. 


Celery 


“Plants that have arrived to a suflicient 
size, should now be finally planted out into 


rich ground, in an open exposure, mark out 
the trenches by line, ten or twelve inches wide, 
and allow the space of three feet between 
trench and trench. Dig cach trench a mo- 
derate spade deep, laying the dug out earth 
equally oneach side, between the trenches— 
lay three inches decp of very rotten dung in 
[the bottom of each trench; then pare’ the 
sides, and dig the dung and» parings with an 
inch or two of the loose mould at bottom, in- 
corporate ali well together, and put in the 
plants. 

** Previous to planting, trim the tops of the 
plants, by cutting off the long, straggling 
leaves, and also the ends of the roots, leaving 
the former about six inches long, aad the lat-|f 
ter two. 

‘“‘ Let them be planted with'a dibble, in 
single rows, along the middle of eath trench, 
rallowing the distance of four or five inches be- 
tween plant and plant. As seon as planted, 
give them a plentiful watering, and let them 
be shaded until they strike root and grow.— 
Small sticks may be placed across the trench- 
es, and-on these boards or pine plank, laid 
lengthwise, or pine or cedar boughs. may be}}- 
laid over the plants, which are to ‘be taken off 
as soon as they begin to grow. 


landing. This must be done in a dry day— 
the earth. should be broken small, aad laid in 
gently to both sides of the plants ; always tak- 
uig.care tolcave the hearts and tops free, re- 
peating it every tea or twelve days, till they 


Lurnips. 


Unless your: garden contains more than an 
acre, there will be no room for this plant.— 
The ‘field, for several reasons, 18 the best place 
for the growing of turnips. You may ocea- 
sionally. sprinkle seme seed.upon vacant spa- 
ces, or where you have already taken off an 
early. crop, a5 peas or magic onions; but you 

should look to the field for a general. supply of 
jthis valuable-root. 










implements, which can.most effectually 
and pulverize the soil., , 
burnt over, if good seed-is properly sown and 





well harrowed in, a good crop may be expect- 





small addi- 
As your 


take care that they do not crowd each other 


trenches. “Choose fo: this purpose a piece of these inclement "seasons, « the 


“ The plaats, when grown to the height of 
eight or ten inches, should have their first |p 





In cultivating the turnip upon eld ground, | 
you require the assistance of all those farming }{i 


Upon: new land, j just! 


ed without further trouble ; but upon land, 
however rich, itis far otherwise. ‘Their use 
in feeding cattle is so very great. that eve 
farmer should strive to raise more than 1s 
wanted for domestic consumption. 

|} he field cultivation of turnips has- intro- 
duced into Great Britain an important’ revo- 
lution in the art of husbandry. Before the 
\|introduction of this root, it was impossible to 
cultivate their light soils successfully, or to 
devise suitable rotation, for eropping them 
with advatages. It was also'a difficult task 


paring cattle and’ sheep for market, dur 
practice was. 
hardly thought of, 


therefore great. 
Although the scorching sun summers may 
prevent our dériving as: much profit from the 


ate and moist obits of England furnishes to 
the agriculturists of that country, yet experi- 


ence warrants the assertion, that with the 
same skill and labour which they ‘bestow, we- 


should seldom miss a crop. Nor does neces- 


turnip so extensively as they do; for in_ this 
task to-keep bis land free from weeds. ° 


never fails to destroy all vegetation ; and we 
can raise grass for our stock in any quantity, 
and make it into hay with the greatest.faeility.. 
Besides, we have the advantage of Indian: 
corn,a grain-peculiarly suited to our wauts, 
and entirely denied to the English farmer.— 
But in their turnip crop they have perhaps a 
fall compensation. The severity likewise 
of our writers, renders: turnips of less value: 
here. 

[ro RE CONTINUED. ] 

: sD +o a 
PLANTING OF STONE FRUIT; 


On this subject, one pertinent fact faithfully: 
related, is worth forty eurious. conjectures,. 
and the following is such an one. ” Otfithe- 
28th day of November, 1775, 1 removed a 
cherry-trec, the body ef which was ' 
than the calf of say leg, and on the 


and fourteen days from. the planting ef: the: 
tree. Now, if this be an nxivdoadinn 
|may we not set down the 28th day of Nove 

ber as the bestday in the year for lan hg. 
\cherry-trees? ‘The hole in which’ this tree. 
was planted, was digged about. pight inches: 
deep : and.a stake firmly fixed-near: the: mid-. 
dle of it.. 


take, so as that the roots. were: fous: oy rong 


















; g * / ; re i? 
¥. sida to carrey the. con among ‘the 
lreets », aud then while the surface was-yet-wet,, 


Nébout. eight: inches. more. ‘eastly. was. added, 


to support live stock through the winter a#id. 
spring months ; and as“for feeding and pres. 


‘Phe benefit derived from, — 
turnip husbandry to the English farmer is . 


cultivation of this plant, as the ‘more’ temper-- 


sities requirethat we shouldiever cultivate the: 


country, no good farmer finds it a difficult. 
As-. 
sisted by our arid sun, one or two plougliings: 


ker: 
of” 
are blanched off a sufficient length for use.” [June next following, gathered: six PP monte 
is very fine cherries from.it—that is six m 


‘The tree was then bound. to the- « 
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which consequently covered the body of the 
tree so mach deeper than it grew, yct. leaving 
the rools not so decp as they grew. Conjec- 
turemay be allowed to say, that in the season 
vegetation had entirely. ceased, and the bads 
for next year’s growth were perfectly formed, 
and ready tg grow with the first appearance off 
the spring. ~ Young peach-trees, removed 
but a small distance, at the time their blossoms 
are just heginning tc open, will sometimes ri- 

en their fruit the same fall ; but their growth 


_4in the next year, will not be so vigorous as. of 
spore planted between the middle and last of| 


._.November, orthose’ planted early in the 


a 


pring. The essential points in planting of 


Fruit trees, are, that they be plantcd rather 


shallower ° than they originally grew—that 
they are kept firm and steady in their places, 
and, that the water run from-them both in the 
winter and inthe spring, rather than toward 
them, There ia the observation in an old al- 
manac, perhaps twenty or. thirty years old, 
that is well worth remembering, because it is 
true, that “a free use offine ripe fruit in this 
country, would on an average, add seven years 
to the life of each citizen, in addition to the 
advantages of sound health, and the indul- 
ence of. the highest luxury the world ever 

id or can afford.” T. G. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 
NEW-YORK 2s. VIRGINIA— 
and visa versa—a challenge. 
Virginia challenged New-York, Sir Charles 
vs. Eclipse—$10,000. 
Itis well known as soon as Eclipse came in 
sight of Sir Charles, that he shrunk from the 
trial of speed, under.a pretext of being crip- 


pled. In course, Eclipse returned in triumph 


to the proud state of New-York which excels 


m every thing. 
Obtltence No. JI.—Virginia as ifin retalia- 


tion, now holds forth a challenge on a bet of 


~ AiB500 bull against bull, - 





&, 


Challenge No. li].—To be even with Vir- 
ginia, and tenacious of the glory of New-York, 


which must not be excelled in any thing. 
Inow offer a bet of $1000—hog vs. hog, to} 


eclipse Virginia, as well in weight, size, 
smallness of bone, just proportions and apt- 
ness to fatten, to be exhibited at the next 


Cattle Show on York Island, where the Virgi- 


f % ; 


~ ia hog may be sent by water. 


--*°\ . JOHANNES UNDERDONK. 
ensselaer Co. N.Y. “ 
_P.S. If the Virginia hog does not ,weigh 








» 1492 Ibs, he is beat already. 


‘from John King; 


lcongress, for the state of New-Jersey : 





‘PLOUGH BOY SUMMARY. | 


AND DOMSBSTIC. 





FOREIGN 
In our-summary of this day, we have to re- 
cord— 

The death, on the 14th ult. of Robert Hey- 
sham, late deputy naval officer for the port of 
Philadelphia, and an officer in the revolution- 
ary war, aged 62: The establishment of 
a Lithographic Press, at the city of Washing- 
ton, by Mr. Henry Stone. Colours are.laid 
upon a smooth surface of marble, and various 
beautiful design for needle-work, &c. printed 
off with great facility. The invention of Li- 
thography is due to the Germans, and its 
great advantage is, to reduce the prices of pic- 
tures, and of every species of engraving. It 
is expected Mr. Stone will meet with the suc- 
cess due to his merit and enterprise: The 
death, on the 13th ult. of John Richards, at 
his residence near the Spanish Churches, 
Montgomery county, Pa. in the 70th year of 
his age; a distinguisted whig, during the re- 
volutionary struggle, and repeatedly since a 
useful member of the State legislature, and of 
congress : The death of Gerrit Powel, of} 
Hebron, Washington county, N. Y. on the 
13th ult. occasioned by attempting to jump 
from his wagon, when he fell under the wheel 
which passed over and crushed him in so 
shocking a manner, that he died the next night: 
~The return from England, of our cele- 
brated countryman, John Randolph, in reno- 
vated health: The remarkable size of a 
beet, raised by Samuel Young, of Ballston, 
viz.——2 feet 4 and a half mches in length, 19 
and a half inches in circumference, and weigh- 
ing 18 pounds; but we had scarcely record- 
ed this item, when we turned to an article in 
a New-York paper, stating that Mr. Falley, 
of Sanduskey, has raised a beet, from the seed 
of the Bonaparte sugar beet, which, after 
trimming off the leaves, weighed 30 pounds: 
The passage of no less than seven bills 
of divorce, at the late seSsion of the New-Jer- 
sey Legislature, viz. Sarah Tenbrook from 
her husband George Tenbrook ; Joanna King 
Francis. Redstreak from 
Nancy Redstreak; Simeon Reynolds from 
Rhoda Reynolds ; Sarah Naylor, from 
Naylor; Deborah Merrit from Henry Mer- 
rit; and Electa Wingate, from Benjamin Win- 
gate; a pretty large batch of matrimonial 
malcontents for one session, when we consi- 
der the small size of the state: The es- 
tablishment of three new banks in New-Jer: 
sey, viz- One at Salem, a steam-bank-——one 
at Amboy, a whale and seal fishing bank, and 
another to improve the salt marshes, in. the 
county of Bergen, which have been redeem- 
ed from the tide-waters by the enterprise of 
John Swartwort and brothers:——The ap- 
pointment of Mahlon Dickerson, Senator. to 



































The melancholy accident which lately, hap- 
ned in Schuylkill county, Pa. where a far- 





lock, in the direction of the shot, at -the mo- 
ment he fired ; the eldest, a young woman of 
21, was mertaily wounded, and expired short- 
ly after in great agony; the other three are 
expected to recover: The receipt of in- 
teligence from Liverpool, to the 10th of No- 
vember, by the arrival ofthe packet Hercules, 
capt. Gardner, at New-York; by which it 
appears, that the political state of Hurope was 
still very feverish and unsettled. The ap. 
proaching congress at Verona, was looked to 
with great solicitude ; and the apprehended 
influence of Russia, in that body, had excited 
no smail degree of jealousy on the part of 
France.. The revolutionary state of Spain 
is deemed, at the same time, dangerous to the 
general interest of Monarchy. Ireland wag 
still the theatre of bloody disorders ; the coun- 
ty of Cork in a very desperate siate ; the pea- 
santry warring against tithes; and _ firing 
houses, and murdering their inhabitants, the 
regular night-work of the disaffected. The 
Greek cause was successful as late as the 17th 
of September. ‘There was a splendid erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius on the night of the 
6th of Sept. : The discharge of a juryman, 
in a criminal cause, at New-Castle, Del. for 
disbelieving the Bible, a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, and the immortality 
of the soul : The death, on the 22d ult. at 
Salisbury, N. C. of Archibald Henderson, 
eminent as a lawyer, statesman, and parlia- 
mentary speaker : The death, at Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 31st. ofthe venerable Jared Inger- 
soll, President of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, which was then in session, and the 
remaining members of which, together with 
the bar, publicly manifested the highest re- 
spect for the memory of the deceased :——The 
death, by the yellow fever, at Pensacola, of 
Samuel Niles, son of the worthy editor of the 
Weekly Register, of Baltimore, aged 22 
years—a youth of the fairest promise : 
The death of Thomas H. Cushing, collector 
of the port of New-London, Con. aged 67.— 
He was a soldier of the revolution ; was a cap- 

















dier-general in the Jate war, at the close of 
which he was appointed collector of New- 
London: The safe arrival, at New-York, 
on the 26th ul of the famous race-horse, 
Ecutrse, from the scene of.-his triumph, the 
race-course at Washington : The appear- 
ance of a new work, from England, and re- 
published in Philadelphia, entitled ‘‘ The death 
bed confessions of the late Countess of Guern- 
sey,” said to be highly seasoned with. anec- 
dotes of court intrigues, &c. but whether ge- 
nuine or not is at present problematical : 

The death of Henry Klinek 

ry township, Penn. suffocated, byfoul. air, in 
descending the well of Peter Symson : 














imprisoned 3 years, pay a fine of 2,500, stand 








mer, by the name of Fries, in shooting at a 
deer, missed the animal, but wounded 


He has appealed to the Supreme Court : 


d four of Phe arrival, at Norfolk, on the 22d _ ult. ro q & 
his children, who stepped from behind a hii-/Don Joseph Manuel De Loizaga, ambassa- ‘| 








tain, under St. Clair, in 1790; and a briga-- 


elter, of Shrewsbu- 


The conviction, at Lincoln, N.C. of the fa- ig >" 
mous counterfeiter: Twitty ; sentence, to be - ~ 


in the pillory “1 hour, and receive 25 lashes. : 1 7 

































‘ ceived two musket balls through his body;—~ 


' trepid traveller in the arctic regions : 





another of Jefferson for one dollar and. fifty 


“ apprehended shortly after in the territory 
of Arkansas :————The_ meeting of the Se-tlin consequence of the. attempt of the latter to} 
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dor from the Mexican Empire to the govern- 
ment of the United States, with his Secretary, 
Don Joseph De Torres, and six other persons 
attached to the legation: The death: of; 
Capt. Allen, the gallant commander of the 
U.S. schooner Alligator, and four of his crew, 
on the 10th of November, in boarding a pira- 
tical vessel,-near._ Matanza. Capt. Allen re- 





but the Americans succeeded in capturing the 
Pirate, having previously re-captured from 
this; and several other pirates, who escaped, 
5 valuable American vessels : The ap- 
pointment of Lord Amherst as British Go- 
vernor-General of India: The consent of 
the king of Portugal, by a solemn oath, + on 
the first of October, to support the new con- 
stitution, adopted by the Cortes: The ar- 
rival, in Loudon, of Captain Franklin, the in- 
-The 
death of Mrs. Garrick, relict of the celebrat- 
ed dramatist, on the 16th of Oct. aged 98 : 
The order of Mahomet, Ali Pacha, for esta- 
blishing literary and scientific institutions in 
Egypt, on the plan of the French national Ly- 
ceum, at the head of which’ he has placed 
Noureddin Effendi, a learned musselman, edu- 
cated in Europe: The flourishing state of 
the Medical College at Fairfield, in Herkimer 
county, according to an article in the Herki- 
mer American : The sale of a part of the 
pews, in the new Universalist chapel, at Bos- 
ton, for 15,000 dollars; those remaining are 
expected to bring a sum more than equal to 
the cost of the building, which was 19,000 :— 
—The appointment of Richard Law, as col- 
lector of the revenue for the port of New- 
London, vice Gen. Cushing, deceased : 
The destruction of the powder-mill at Fair- 
field township, Penn. by an explosion; the 
proprietor, Mr. Lemon, was shockingly burnt; 
the friction of the machinery was the eause: 
The recommendation of Nicholas Biddle, 
as a candidate for the oflice of,President of 
the Bank of the U. S. by the delegates, ap- 
pointed by the Stockholders for that purpose: 
——The quantity, of produce, raised at the 
alms-house farm, in Salem, Mass. the present 

ear, which is stated at 1,000 bushels of corn, 
besides an abundant supply,of potatoes and 
other vegetables : The | 
that ata late sale of pictures‘In Caroline co. 
Va. a single print of the race-horse [Eclipse 
sold for twenty-four dollars, whilst a splendid 
i of Washington, ina gilt frame, was 

nocked off at two'dollars and fiftyecents, and 



































cents ! The murder of Mr. Scamps, of 
Natchitoches, by a man of the name of: Mor- 
row, which took place in Louisiana, early in 
Sept. They were travelling together, Mor- 
row on foot, Scamps on horseback, and stop- 
+ on the road side to take refreshment, 

orrow Watched an opportunity, and knock- 

ed out the brains ef his companion, severed 
_ his head fram his body, rifled. his pockets and 
made off; but the wretch was overtaken and 





harkable fact,} 
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cond Session of the 17t# Congress, which com- 
menced on the third instant, ‘The message of 
the President (says the Editor of the New-Eng- 
land Farmer) commences witha favourable 
view of, the political system of the United 
States, which will not cal! for augmented cares 
but states that other causes exist which are 
highly interesting as well to the United States 
as to the whole civilized world. Itgivesa 
pleasing view of our commercial relations with 
Franceand Great-Britain—States that the 
decision of his Imperial Majesty the Em~ 
peror of Russia-on the question submitted 
to him by the United States and Great-Bri- 
tain, concerning the construction of an article 
of the Treaty of Ghent, has been received, 
and that a convention has since been conclud- 
ed between the parties, under the mediation 
of his Imperial Majesty, to prescribe the mode 
of carrying the article into effect, in conformi- 
ty to the decision—lt informs that a Territori- 
al Government has been established in Flori- 
da—That the fiscal operations of the year 
have beea more successful than was anticipa- 
ted at the commencement of the last session of 
Congress, and that there is now @ surplus in 
the treasury, and a greater one is anticipated 
—It commends the organization of the Unit- 
ed States’ Army—Speaks highly of the Milita- 
ry Academy—Remarks on the piracy of the 
West Indies as of a recent date, and of the ef- 
forts of the U. States to suppress it—States 
that a serious malady has deprived us of many 
valuable citizens at Pensacola, and checked 
the progress of some of those arrangements 
which are important to the territory—That 
the Lead Mines require an agent skilled in 
mineralogy—Thatthe Cumberland road needs 
repairs— That our manufactures have increas- 
ed and are increasing—lIt gives a concise view 
of the aspect exhibited by foreign nations, 
which shows that the U. States, as amember of 
the great community of nations, have rights to 
maintain, duties to perform, and dangers to en- 
counter—The situation of Spain and the tn- 
dependent: Governments south of the U.S. 
is concisely adverted to—The situation of the 
Greeks is spoken of with feeling, “ that such a 


country should have been overwhelmed, and| 


so long Iidden as it were from the world 


fo) * 


under a gloomy despotism ;” but“ a_ strong 


hope is entertained that these people will re-| 


cover their independence, and resume they, 


natural station among the. nations of’ the: 


earth’”——The effert which has) been’ made in 


of the people is menttoned:as consoling to all 
ee | 


benevolent minds, and the President observes, 


that “ Whenwe see. thata civil war of the 


moat frightful character rages from the Adria-| 


tic to the Black Sea ; that strong symptoms of. 
war appear in other parts, proceeding . from, 
causes which, should it break out,may become’ 
ceneral, and-be of leng duration ; that the! 
war still continues between Spain and the: 
independent. Governments, her late Provin-: 
ces, 1a this. hemisphere ; and that it ts like=, 
wise menaced between Portugal and Brazil,’ 


a 


Spain and Portugal to improve the condition’ 





{dismember itseli from the former ; and that 
a system of piracy of great extent is maintain- 

ed in the neighbouring seas, which will: ire 

equal vigilance and decision to suppress. it; “ll 
the reasons for sustaining the attitude whieh + a 
we now hed; and for pushing forward all our 
measures of defence with the utmost vigor, ap- 
pear to me to-acquire new force.” » > 


CURED PIG ET. 5 Se 

Dr. Mac Culloch, of Edinburgh, has ascer- 
tained, that the antiseptic quality of Sugars 
sufficient to preserve fish in the most excellent. 
condition. He siates that this sabstance is 
so active, that fish may be preserved in 
a dry state, and perfectly fresh, by means : 
of sugar alone, and evén witha very small oe 
quantity of it. . He has thus kept salmon, of 


whiting, and cod, for an ippebaite length of we 
time » and by this simpl@= means fresh fish ~ 1 
may be kept m that state some days, soas to. 
be as good when boiled as when just caught. = ~ 
It is added, that “if driedj and kept free 
irom mouldiness, there seems to be no fimit te 
their preservation ; and théy are much better : 
in this way than salted. ‘The sugar gives no 
disagreeable taste.  ‘I’his process is particu- ‘ 
larly valuable in making what is called kippered: oe 
salmon ; and the fish thus preserved are a 
far superior in quality or flavour to those 
which are salted or smoked. If desired as 
much salt may be used as to give the taste 
that may be required; but this substance 
does not conduce to their preservation. “In. 
the preparation it is barely nécessary to.open. 
the fish, and toapply the sugar to the 
lar part, placing it inan horizontal posit 
for two or three days, that this sabstance 
penetrate. After this it may be dried; ax 
it is only necessary to. wipe and ventilate it. 
\| occasionally to prevent mouldiness. A-table 
spoonful ef brown sugar is — sufficient, 
in this manner, for a salmon of five or six 
pounds weight; and if salt be devired, a tea 
spoonful or more may be added. Saltpetraliaey 
ve wee heatends0 the same proportion, if it: 
e desired te make the kipper hard.?-—=eLate. 
London Paper. 4 ~ : 
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Aman whe has. the. appearance. 0 * order: 
and economy in his family, who doés ‘not er-. ca, 
mit his sons to “ hoe corn in silk hircockee®: eee 
nor to roll logs in ruffled shiits, nor to. wear - a 
their best clotheson conimon: occasions, nor- ~ ss ~ 
suffer his daughters to:make butter peg haa ; 
in chintzes and: muslins, nor sweep the kitch-. 


en in silks and laces, will sooner, be trusted, 
of smart.sons and.dashing 
ter expecting to be maintained by th ae 


and stand higher. in the estimation ofall sensi-. ~~ 
ble people, thanany other main of equal pre Po. 
and belles. of the neighbourlioad, th : 
ty and all. but worshipped i ; foe. theneran 
plishments.. : fre sane ee 















perty, who sets up for gentility, 
calculating to live on their wits . Fey ig. 3 
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con otc ne 
POETRY. 

| Selected, 
tg MORNING. 


But'who the melodies of mora can tell ? 
“The wild brook bubbling down tie moun- 
_Aain’s side, 








d 


The ‘herd, the shepherd's simple bell, 
The pipe e of carly shepherd, dim descried 
qn thas ne valley ; “echoing far and wide 


The chen poes horn along the clifls above, 
The hollow murmur of” the ocean-tide, 
The hum of bees, and linnet’s lay of love, 
And the fall choir that wakes the universal 
. _ grove. 


q 


| 


ss oe curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
2 with her pail, the tripping milk- | 
sen sings ; 
The whistling ploughman stalks a- field ; and 
hark, * 
Down the rough slope the pond’rous ° wa- 
gon rings ; 
; ‘Through rustling corn, the hare astonish’d 


ri 
Slow tolls the Stings clock the drowsy hour; _ 
‘The patridge bursts away, on whirring 
Wings ; 
Deep mourns ‘the turtle.in sequester’d bow’r; 
And the shrill lark sings clear from her acrial 
tow’s. BEATTIE, 


—2Io 
TWILIGHT. 
BY MONTGOMERY. 
4 love thee, Twilight! as thy shadows roll, 
“he of eveiiing steals upon my soul, — 
ib any tender, solemnly serene, 
ili as the hour, enchanting as the scene. 
ove thee, Twilight! for thy gleams impart 
, dear, their dying influence to my heart, 
- Whes o’er the harp of thought, thy passing | 
wind 
Awakens all the music of the mind, 
joy and sorrow, as the spirit burns, 
_ Avid hope and memory, sweep the chords by 
7 turns ; 
Weal 0 ntemplation, on seraphick wings, 
: Ww 


« a Pe ; 










ith the flame of sacrifice and sings. 
! Tlove thee; let thy glooms = 
My ice 1 

7 eling, cvery pulse is peace ; 
Slow frolic ky, the light of day declines, 
Clearer within, the dawn of glory shines, 
Revealing in the hour of nature’s rést, 
A world of wonders | in the poet’s breast. 
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NOT WALNUT, alias KNOT WALNUT, 
alias POPLAR WOOD. 
& 


foreigners. tis often said, 

at yankees in the way of trade, 
With a their moral pious pon 
eat fond of. ‘ins reachi ing : 

some « can give the world a beating 

Bie ; he downright cheating ; 
“And Wather than to lose the nack, | 
- F’en their own nation they’ll aitack ; 








tis 
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1\ tains an accountof the proceedings of the Fred- 


1! of the Cattle Show exhibited on this occasion : : 


j|rests and wishes of the Society, which we have 


}ver pitcher with emblematic device and de- 


ve pare bt, sister, or | —— 3 
Ne doubt this c re’s too severe, 
And close examined ’twould appear, 
Our nation’s neither worst nor best, 
But very much Jike-ali the rest? 
*Tis very true not all are.good ; 
Witness a load of poplar wood, 
Which Clod in Boston équxied. down 

To quiz some one in that great town ; 

A cockney came to overhaul it, — - 
‘Pray friend, what kind of wood dye. call 

it? 

‘ Not walnut, sir, and very good ; 

Walnut, you know, is the best of wood, 
And may I be to atom’s blow’d, 

If e’er you see’d a sleeker load. 

Knot walnut, it looks very nice ; 

‘ Drive to my house, and name your price, 
With neatness stow your wood away 
Upon the nail you’ll have your pay.’ 

*Tis done. . InchargingClod’s not bashful, 
So home he goes with purse of cash full, 
Our cit put on the fire a junk, 

Which mouldered just like rotten punk, 
And most unpleasantly. it smelt, 

While not one rey of heat was felt. 
Our cockney now smelt out the jest, 

And thought te rave it was not best, 

But turn it off with pleasant joke, 

And let the matter end in smoke. 

So when next time he met the clown, 
Accosting him without a frown, 

‘ Pray friend, have you some more knot 

walnut ?? 

‘ Ees sir, | got a plenty on it.’ 

‘ Well bring me down another load, 
And near each engine see some stow'd, 
For when fire rages, I’ve no doubt, 
A stick or-two will put it out.’ 


we 








FIRST VIRGINIA CATTLE SHOW. 
The American Farmer of the 6th inst. con- 


ericksburgh Agricultural Society at a meeting 
held.on the 13th and 14th of November; and 


which it appears was the first which has been 
exhibited in Virginia. At this meeting, re- 


j\tion ofthe Albemarle Society for the establish- 
ment of an Agriculiural Professorship at the 
epversity of Virginia—for presenting the 

nks of the meeting to J. S. Skinner, Esq. 
editor of the American Farmer, ‘for the ma- 
ny instances of polite attention to the inte- 


| experienced at kis hands, and for his merito- 
rious labours in the cause of agriculture ge- 


Mr. Warner, of Baltimore, be respectfully re- 
commended to the patronage of our sister so- 
cieties.”’ 

Among the premiums awarded were a sil- 


scription, cost $33, to Mr. Ira Lipscomb, for 











Was over. reach and ‘cheat each other, ' 


solves were passed, approving of the proposi- : 


nerally,” and approving of the “ elegant work-| 
{|manship displayed on the premium plates a- 
warded. by the society ; and, that the artist, 


ito Col. ‘Gooree. Lead for his bull Pluto, bebidas 

a silver cream cup and several silver inugs to 
ad individuals for fine animals of diffe. 
rent kinds. Likewise a silver mug, value $15, 
to Mr. McCormick forthe best plough ; and 
also a discretionary premium of $5, for an An- 
gular Balance, by which to ascertain the force 
necessary to move a plough. Among the ar- 
ticles exhibited were Pine-Apple Cheeses, a 
Wheat Fan, two Cutting Boxes, a Drill Plough 
ri: planting corn, a beautiful Counterpane, 

&c. &e. 

The mode of trying ploughs by a force 
equal to.a certain-number of pounds weight, 
has not,so far as we know, been. adopted in 
| New- England. We therefore give that part. 
Hof the account entire as it may perhaps sug- 
gest useful ideas to some of our agriculturists, 
—Epit. New-England Farmer. 

“ Of the Plang’ there were only three tri- 
beds McCormick’s, Wood’s or Freeborn’s, and 
Cochran’s. The committee here subjoin their 
calculations, and leave it to the public to de- 
cide. 




















Tt 
| M’CORMICK’S. Mw 
Width of farrows. Depth. Force, ow 
isttrial 16 inches 7 inches 330 wt, 
2d do 14 81-2 + 330 ura 
H3d do 151-2 7 330 _h 
4th do 14 7 1-2 330 2 
FREEBORN’S. = 
Isttrial 15 5 1-2 350 * 
24 do 15 5 1-4 350  & 
3d do 13 5 1-2 350 
4th do 15 5 1-2 350 
Sth do 14 4 1-2 350 
6th do © 13. 6 350 ae 
COCHRAN’S. ee 
Isttrial 12 5 1-2 350. «io 
2 do il 5 1-2 350 ae oy 
3d do 1i 5 350 - ow 
4th do 11 4 340 3 a 
“‘ But the nist singular exhibition of all,and 
one that caused weneral amusement, was the = 7 
spectacle of two “little goats completely har- Ss 
nessed and attached to a cart, in which sat the + 3 th 
driver, a man weighing nearly 200 pounds, k 
who coursed his proud looking little steeds © 7 
about with pools tract ease and security. : th 
1 They were pe ly tractable and true to the 4 ai 
draft. This equipage, although intended by — : fh 
the worthy proprietor merely for amusement, Pex 
conveys a good practical lesson to husband - 





men. It shows, in a striking, manner, what ‘ > 
things may be accomplished with our domes- ) 
tic animals by a proper course of educaticin.” * 
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i. COMMUNICATIONS and SUB- 
| SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received by the 
Epitor at the Printinc-Orrice, No. 57, 
North-Pearl-Street. Each volume comprises 
twelve months, or fifty-two numbers—the 
numbers are issued weekly on Tuesdays, and 
lthe volume commences the first Tuesday in 
June. 

TERMS.—Taaete portars PER ANNUM, 












a fine stallion; a silver pitcher, which cost $28||PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 












